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BASIC POLICIES AND RESOURCES 


In no department of State activity has New Jersey taken a 
more advanced and progressive position than in the humanitar- 
ian policy which marks our care of dependent, defective and 
delinquent persons. This policy is in line with and a part of the 
modern conception of social welfare work which in recent years 
has so greatly affected our whole social structure, and has 
worked such radical changes in the public attitude towards 
those unfortunates who are afflicted with mental and physical 
handicaps. 

Instead of punishment for all classes of law breakers, the 
modern idea of treating first offenders is by detention for the 
purpose of reforming and rehabilitating them in so far as they 
are capable of being reformed. Only old offenders are put in 
the criminal class, but their fixed term is subject to reduction 
for good behavior. Instead of merely confining the insane, the 
epileptics and the feeble-minded to prevent them from injuring 
themselves or others, our present-day policy is to cure their 


EDITOR’S NOTE. This article is the last of a series of articles on state gov- 

ernment in New Jersey written by Senator Pierson for the 
Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call. Senator Pierson has been a member of the 
legislature for fifteen years and is considered an authority on welfare and 
educational problems. He is chairman of the Educational Survey Com- 
mission of the State legislature. This article is such a constructive and in- 
forming statement of the progressive program successfully prosecuted by 
the New Jersey State Board of Control of Institutions and Agencies that 
we believe it will prove valuable to readers of the Bulletin in other states 
and in other countries as a significant standard of achievement in state 
welfare work. The article first appeared in the Sunday editions of the 
Newark Call, The Trenton Times Advertiser, and The Atlantic City Press, 
for December 15, 1929. It is printed herewith by permission of Senator 
Pierson and the Newark Call. 
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mental ailments when possible, and to treat and train those who 
are mentally handicapped, to make them independent and self- 
supporting. Instead of breaking up the homes of the poor, and 
humiliating them in almshouses or orphan asylums, we seek to 
prevent destitution by dependency allowances to widows to 
make it possible for them to care for their children, thus en- 
abling families to remain intact and the home atmosphere to 
be preserved. 

In keeping with this policy, we have only one State prison 
in New Jersey, but we have three reformatories, two prison 
farms and one State home for incorrigible and wayward boys 
and one for girls; two State hospitals for the treatment of men- 
tal diseases, with a third about to be erected in Monmouth 
County; three colonies and two training schools for the feeble- 
minded, a village for epileptics, a State sanatorium for tubercu- 
lous diseases, two homes for disabled war veterans, a State 
Board of Children’s Guardians and a State Commission for the 
Blind. 

Closely allied and co-ordinated with the work of these State 
institutions and agencies, are numerous hospitals and correction- 
al institutions maintained by our counties and cities; the hospi- 
tals, clinics, social service and other welfare institutions and 
agencies supported by community chests and other private 
agencies in many sections of the State; social and recreational 
centres, summer camps, special classes and medical and mental 
hygiene clinics in our public schools, and so forth. 

All these agencies, public and private, share the same fun- 
damental purpose of preserving the self-respect, building and re- 
building character, preventing and curing physical and mental 
ailments and developing the earning capacity of defectives and 
dependents as far as it is possible to minimize their dependency. 
Where community efforts of both a private and public nature 
fail to solve individual problems, the State institutions take up 
the job. 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 
The present State policy of welfare work was instituted in 
1918, on the recommendation of a committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Walter E. Edge, our new Ambassador to France. The 
chairman of this commission was Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. Previously our State institutions and agencies 
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were under the supervision of ten or twelve independent boards. 
In the reorganization, each institution and agency was left in 
immediate charge of a separate board of managers. The State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, under the direction 
of a State Board of Control, was established to co-ordinate their 
policies and activities and exercise a general directing control 
over all institutions. Ambassador Morrow was the first chair- 
man of this board, and was succeeded by the present chairman, 
Ellis P. Earle, of Montclair, who shared with Mr. Morrow the 
responsibility for the preliminary investigation and the recom- 
mendations of the commission which brought about the reorg- 
anization. 

The Board of Control is made up of nine members, one 
appointed each year by the Governor, with the consent of the 
Senate. Boards of Managers for the local institutions are ap- 
pointed in the same manner. Members of both the Board of 
Control and of the local boards serve without salary. The 
chief administrative officer of the department is the Commis- 
sioner of Institutions and Agencies. This office has been held 
for several years by William J. Ellis, whose administration has 
been eminently successful and constructive. 


No little credit for the fine work of this department must 
be credited to the active interest of public-spirited women 
throughout the State. Membership on the Board of Control 
since its organization has included such outstanding women as 
Mrs. Lewis Thompson, Mrs. H. Otto Wittpenn. The personnel 
of the local boards of managers of the several institutions and 
agencies has also included men and women of a high type of 
citizenship, who have given their time and thought to the ad- 
ministration of these fine State enterprises. 


PROGRAM OF REHABILITATION AND PREVENTION 


In the work of all the institutions and agencies, the depart- 
ment has recognized and emphasized the importance of a pro- 
gram of treatment, training, rehabilitation and prevention as 
the dominating motive, rather than mere custodial care and 
discipline. Study and classification of these State wards in the 
several institutions makes possible transfers from one institu- 
tion to another, where the different methods, treatment and 
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training frequently improve the patient’s condition and enhance 
the chances for early recovery or improvement. 

While the number of cases of insanity, mental ailments and 
feeble-mindedness for which the State furnishes care and treat- 
ment is said to be increasing faster than the increase in popula- 
tion, modern methods are resulting in the cure and restoration 
of a constantly increasing percentage of those who make up our 
institutional population, and the improvement of other mental 
cases to an exteut which makes them at least partly self-sup- 
porting, even in instances where they must remain in custody. 

It has been publicly stated that insanity is increasing, but 
there may be many factors that could well cause this statement 
to be questioned. During the past 20 years there has been a 
marked change in the public’s attitude toward the mentally af- 
flicted. There has been a revolution in the aims of the institu- 
tions caring for such people. The complexity of the present- 
day social order has rendered the family less able to care for 
the unfortunate ones in the home. 

The fact that a far more thorough system of inspection, 
investigation and record of all manner of ailments to which the 
flesh is heir has been made, the fact that public sentiment has 
decreed that those afflicted, should they be subjects of public 
care, be placed in one or another institution especially equipped 
to care for and cure such ailments, and the fact that a more 
generous feeling exists towards both patient and institution— 
all make it questionable whether some one or all of these fac- 
tors have not brought a greater percentage of those mentally 
afflicted to the attention of public authorities. It is possible 
that a more general demand made upon public institutions for 
the care of the mentally afflicted rather than a greater percent- 
age of our population actually afflicted with mental ailments may 
be the cause of the greater institutional population. Conse- 
quently, it can well be questioned whether the bald statement 
is entirely true to fact. 

Through the schools, churches, social agencies, mental clin- 
ics, local medical groups and other private and public organiza- 
tions and groups in the communities, insanity and tuberculosis 
are being sought out, so that treatment is possible in the earl- 
ier stages in which a larger percentage of cures is possible. 
Improvement of social conditions by community effort, particu- 
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larly in the homes, and by foster care of orphans and neglected 
children, is preventing delinquency in many cases. Reformatory 
training in State institutions for first offenders is doing much 
to help those who have made missteps to become useful and 
self-supporting citizens, instead of committing them to penal 
institutions with harder criminals, as was the former practice. 


EXTENT OF THE WORK 


There are more than 42,000 defectives, delinquents and de- 
pendents in State, county or private institutions, who come un- 
der the supervision of the Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies. Of these 20,000 are dependent and neglected children, 
1,900 are tuberculous patients, nearly 11,000 are in hospitals 
for mental diseases, and about 3,500 are epileptics and feeble- 
minded. The total population of our State penal and reforma- 
tory institutions is only 3,700. The number of those of var- 
ious classifications confined in State institutions, and receiving 
whole or partial State support in county and municipal institu- 
tions or through local or private agencies, are as follows: 














County 
State Municipal 
or Private 
Mentally afflicted (insane) ........................... 6,300 4,360 
Feeble-minded and epileptics ........................ 3,150 340 
Tuberculous 380 1,520 
Dependent and neglected children ............. 20,000 
Adult dependents 2,300 
Adult and juvenile offenders ........................ 3,700 
15,830 26,220 


In other words, about one per cent. of the State’s popula- 
tion is at present being supported in whole or in part by the 
State, in institutions, or through mother’s pensions and such 
agencies as the Board of Children’s Guardians. The latter or- 
ganization places orphaned and neglected children in foster 
homes. 

These figures do not include the number of patients and 
inmates supported by counties, cities and individuals in public 
and private institutions or those under the care of county, muni- 
cipal and private agencies and organizations. 
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CosTs AND EARNINGS 


During the fiscal year which ended on June 30, 1929, the 
total operating costs of our State welfare institutions was ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. This sum constitutes only a small part 
of the total cost of social welfare work in New Jersey. To it 
must be added the cost of county and city institutions, and the 
large amounts expended by religious, civic and private organi- 
zations and agencies in hospitalization, clinical, recreational, 
training, rehabilitation and family work. In Essex County 
alone this year more than $2,000,000 has been subscribed to 
community chests for the support of private institutions and 
agencies. Total costs of public and private expenditures in 
efforts to relieve distress, sickness, suffering and poverty, and 
to prevent greater increase in insanity, feeble-mindedness, crime 
and dependency, are not available. If they were, the sum would 
be enormous, and would be highly significant of the benevolent 
attitude of the people of New Jersey, expressed through both 
public and private agencies, towards the unfortunate. 


As far as possible, the burden of State institutions upon 
the taxpayers is being relieved by the policy of making the in- 
mates self-supporting to the fullest extent possible. So suc- 
cessfully is this policy being developed that last year the depart- 
ment actually returned to the State Treasurer, in receipts and 
earnings, the sum of $2,710,000, or about 38 per cent. of the 
gross costs of maintenance. In other words, the institutions 
are now 38 per cent. self-supporting. 

These receipts and earnings came from the board of private 
and county patients, and from farming and manufacturing op- 
erations in the institutions. Farm crops valued at $608,000 
were raised on the several institutional farms, with the labor 
of the inmates and patients. Many of the institutions produce 
their own milk and eggs. Certain farms breed livestock of the 
best quality, from which accredited herds on other farms are 
being built up. Several operate canning plants, where fruits 
and vegetables are canned for the use of all institutions. About 
40 per cent. of the food consumed in all the institutions is pro- 
duced on State farms by work done by State wards. 


A cooperative system of exchange of products and work 
which has helped to bring about economy and efficiency is illus- 
trated by the fact that certain institutions equipped with mod- 
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ern laundry facilities do their own laundry work and that for 
other institutions as well, thus obviating the cost of installing 
duplicate laundry machinery, and making the laundry workers 
more proficient. 

Despite all these economies and the fact that the per capita 
cost for maintenance, care and supervision of patients and in- 
mates has been reduced to the low figure of $1.30 a day, the 
costs of our institutional system, as a whole, are annually in- 
creasing. It is doubtful if the per capita cost can be materially 
further reduced. Food costs this year were only 26 cents per 
day per inmate, and the per capita clothing cost about four 
cents a day. 

The rapidly increasing institutional population is the larg- 
est factor in the growing costs of the system. This necessitates 
a continuous building program to provide housing facilities; and 
with the improvement in our methods of care and treatment, 
we have been obliged to employ a higher type of personnel, 
which requires larger salaries. 

The former lunatic asylums have been made over into 
modern hospitals. In these, and in our reformatories, homes 
and training schools, we must have humane, competent nurses, 
attendants and teachers, where formerly we employed guards 
and keepers. The hours are long, the work is trying with few 
opportunities for recreation, although in remodeled and new in- 
stitutions proper housing and recreational quarters are provided 
for nurses and attendants. The average salary now paid is 
only $1,055 a year. There will probably have to be salary in- 
creases to more nearly meet those paid in commercial and busi- 
ness life. 

Since the abolishment of the contract labor system in the 
State prison, efforts have been made to introduce industrial 
occupation for the prisoners there, and for the inmates of other 
institutions, which will keep them occupied in useful work and 
enable them to earn their own keep, in whole or part, without 
bringing their activities into competition with free labor. 

The establishment of prison farms has been an important 
step in this direction. Convicts have to earn the privilege of 
going to the farms by good character. There they are allowed 
to engage in healthful outdoor work, and are given a degree of 
liberty and freedom of movement which is impossible in prison. 
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In only a small number of cases have these privileges been 
abused. 
STATE USE SYSTEM 

Under the State use system introduced a few years ago, 
products to the value of nearly $1,000,000 a year are being made 
in institutional shops and factories. These products are not sold 
to the public, but are used in other institutions and by other 
State departments. 

Among the articles thus manufactured are clothing, stock- 
ings, underclothes, shoes, furniture, automobile license plates 
and highway signs. Several sections of concrete highways have 
been built by prison labor, under contract with the State High- 
way Commission, in competition with private construction firms. 
This has enabled the prisoners employed on the work to pay 
for their own maintenance, and to also earn wages to help sup- 
port their families. 

The buildings for the men’s new reformatory at Annan- 
dale have been constructed, in large part, by the men themselves, 
most of the masonry having been built of field stones taken from 
the property. In this work the cost of the buildings has been 
very low, and the boys have received instruction and training 
in useful trades. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


About a decade ago the Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies supported by his Board of Control strongly recom- 
mended a program of extension and rebuilding. At that time 
it was estimated that the cost of this undertaking would be 
$14,000,000, and it was recommended that the funds be raised 
by a bond issue. In 1922 this was submitted to the people un- 
der a referendum. The proposal was turned down and the 
State was obliged to resort to the plan of a half mill tax to 
furnish the funds with which to carry on this much needed 
building program. Six succeeding legislatures have re-endorsed 
this plan and authorized the continuance of the half mill tax. 

The refusal of the people to sanction the bond plan forced 
the adoption of the tax or so-called pay-as-you-go plan. Under 
the tax plan the taxpayers of the eight or nine-year period in 
which the tax is levied will pay for the building and remodeling 
of our State institutions which will serve the State for 40 or 
50 years at no cost to these latter taxpayers. This present poli- 
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cy of financing is partly responsible for the increased taxes 
for State purposes. This plan is seriously questioned as to 
its wisdom and equity by many. Certainly, there is abundant 
precedent that the cost of major new building projects, whether 
municipal, county or State, should be financed by bond issue. 
In support of this policy, the fact that each year the proper 
proportion of the sum total of the cost is paid by the taxpayers 
of that period, would seem to satisfy the equities of the prob- 
lem, whereas under the present tax plan the taxpayers of, say, 
eight or ten years, are financing the cost of buildings that will 
be useful and serve the taxpayers of three or four times such 
a period. 

We are committed to the extension program for this im- 
portant part of the State’s obligation. Former legislatures 
have endorsed the plan by re-enacting the half mill tax. Gov- 
ernor Larson has recommended that we continue our exten- 
sion program because of the necessity which rests upon the 
State to equip institutions for the care, restoration and rehabili- 
tation of our State wards. No department of State activity has 
attracted such widespread interest, and I doubt if any other 
branch of State work is more strongly approved by public senti- 
ment. 

The expense of our building program is in its size, and is 
not due to extravagance in buildings or over-embellishment. 
The institutional buildings have been erected at an average 
cost of 55 cents per cubic foot, which compares favorably with 
other fireproof building construction. The buildings themselves 
are generally plain, substantial structures, well adapted to the 
purposes they serve. 


PREVENTIVE CHILD HYGIENE 


Caring for the afflicted ones and those who have violated 
our laws constitutes an important and serious part of a State’s 
obligation. Under the new and present view of the responsibili- 
ties of these obligations, the Board of Institutions and Agencies 
becomes an important part of State government. It is most 
encouraging to note that their viewpoint of their task and the 
State’s obligation has changed the old order of things from 
simple custody and detention to treatment and rehabilitation, 
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but there is an obligation that rests with the State that might 
be termed preventive, or, in other words, going back to the 
source of much of this difficulty and lessening the opportunities 
for the breakdown by giving the child, even the baby, yes, and 
the mother, proper advice and care before the child is born. 
This, after all, is the only hope, and money expended and care 
and supervision exercised at this point will, I believe, pay the 
greatest dividend.. 


A member of the appropriation committee in 1915 and 
1916 made something of an investigation of the causes that re- 
sulted in mental or physical breakdown, and asked the superin- 
tendents of the several institutions caring for these unfortunates 
what the remedy would be. The unanimous answer was that 
you must start with the mother before the child is born, and 
follow through the first year of the child’s life. In this way 
—and in this way alone—could the State hope to make any 
headway in this problem, or, in other words, give the child his 
every opportunity; and it was estimated that 50 per cent. of 
those who are now our State wards would be self-supporting, 
normal members of society. 


Following this suggestion, the Bureau of Child Hygiene was 
established under the State Department of Health and placed 
in the charge of Dr. Julius Levy of Newark. The very aston- 
ishing record of the work done in this department gives us hope 
that, with proper support, this department can be looked to 
to save much distress and dependency in the future. 


In 1918 the infant mortality of the State, i. e., children 
who died before their first birthday, was 112.3 per thousand 
babies born. The infant mortality rate since that time has 
been gradually lowered until in 1927 there were only 61.3 
deaths per thousand babies born. In carrying on this work, 
there are 124 child hygiene nurses under the immediate super- 
vision of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of which 18 are paid 
for by the State, 95 by the communities, and 11 jointly by the 
State and the communities. Some State and some community 
nurses cover a group of municipalities, so that at the present 
time 423 communities are included in the scope of the work, 
which is under the immediate supervision and direction of 14 
department supervisors. The Federal government assists in 
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this fine work by contributing some $31,000 per year. The 
State’s budget is now less than $100,000 per year. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION 

While I believe the work of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies is really the finest and most economically con- 
structive of any work the State is doing, it is my opinion that 
it should be greatly enlarged and more generously supported. 
I believe that dividends would accrue each year for the present, 
and for all the future tremendous dividends would be realized 
from a more comprehensive and intensive prosecution of this 
department of State activities. 

Governor Edge, back in 1918, realized the tremendous obli- 
gations of the State because of the mentally and physically 
afflicted and readily supported the creation of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. Since then, at times it has been 
difficult to get appropriations to support the department’s 
work, but it is confidently believed that Governor Larson, with 
his vision and grasp of its importance will recommend the ex- 
tension of its activities and a more generous budget support. 


The Flower Boy 
Heather Collier 


When he first came to The Training School Karl was only 
ten years old; a gangling, wistful little boy whose family was 
quite unable to take proper care of him, and who knew far 
more of the bitter side of life than he did of the sweet. 

His father was mentally so weak that perhaps he should 
not be held entirely responsible for his brutal treatment of his 
family. Quite the kindest thing he ever did for them was 
when he left for parts unknown, never to return. The dull- 
witted Irish mother took Karl and his sister with her to the 
Almshouse, and it was from thtre that the boy came to The 
Training School. 

While other little boys of his own age had been going to 
school, Karl had learned nothing. He had, in all those ten 
wistful years, never known beauty except perhaps as he had 
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seen it at a distance, beyond his reach. And although his mind 
was very dull, it did not prevent his coming to love the vivid- 
petalled loveliness of the flowers in his new environment. They 
were his first love as they will probably be his last. 


In those first days the patient kindergarten teacher found 
him pathetically untrained; not only had he never been to 
school, but the wasted years of his dreary little life had not 
even taught him to dress himself, much less use a knife and 
fork. And when the other children gathered to play ball, Karl 
could not join them; he could throw a ball a little distance, but 
he could not catch it. 

Those days witnessed the beginning of his modest wizardry 
with the earth, for although he could do nothing else, he could 
“make things out of sand,” patting the fine grains into patterns 
and simple shapes with his clumsy, little-boy hands. 

His training continued, and in his second year he was able 
to undertake a little more difficult kindergarten work, and to 
drive nails into a board. In that year, too, he learned to copy, 
with infinite care, one word. It was the word “Crocus.” 


In his other work he was a bit careless at times, but never 
with the flowers. As the years passed he followed their bright 
cycle from the dewy advent of the first crocus cup to the frozen 
death of the last gaudy straggler of Autumn. Although he 
has been at The Training School for twenty-nine years now, 
and his life is full of work and companionships, his passion for 
them has never lessened. 

Summer evenings find him working among the flowers 
about the Laboratory, wheeling the long hose from place to 
place, pausing to watch with genial interest an occasional game 
of tennis, of which he has mastered the rudiments, or present- 
ing to some friend a delicately arranged little bouquet, his face 
glowing with pleasure and pride. And with the bouquet he 
will usually proffer an eager invitation to visit his garden— 
his private garden. 

It is a little garden, behind a poultry house at the end of a 
long, cool path. There are old trees about it, and in the moist 
black mould at their roots grow fat, long-stemmed violets, pur- 
ple and frail white. In their seasons tall feathery-leaved cos- 
mos droop against the wire fence, and forget-me-nots and 
pansies cluster under regal yellow daisies. Iris lend it dignity, 
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and late in the season the scarlet sage raises its bright spears. 

It is winter now, and the frosts have wrought havoc among 
the flowers, but Karl is not entirely bereaved. Bright red 
against deep green in their earthen pots are gay little Jerusalem 
Cherries to brighten the dull days ahead. Karl is so proud of 


them! 


Christmas Comes to the Training School 


Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by. 


Out upon the cold, crisp air, floated the exquisite strains, 
not sung by human voices, but softly and sweetly played on 
the silver instruments in the hands of the children. 

It was Christmas morning at The Training School and the 
band was following its old, old custom of arousing the sleeping 
children and grown-ups, and proclaiming to them that the long 
anticipated day had arrived. 

Soon lights began to flash in one cottage window and then 
another; the stars faded and the dawn of Christmas morning 
began to break. 

The chattering of eager voices and “Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas!” could be heard coming from the different 
cottages, as the children rose, dressed, and made ready for 
breakfast. Then the early morning chores were quickly finish- 
ed by expectant girls and boys and at last, it was time for the 
arrival of the gifts. 

Happy? Yes, and absolutely secure in the knowledge that 
the dear old Saint had been here the night before, to leave his 
precious and mysterious packages. Had they not all gone to 
Garrison Hall to await his arrival, and to greet and cheer him 
when he bounded onto the platform, right in front of their very 
eyes? How they clambered up to shake his hand and to tell 
him they had been good boys and girls, and how perfect their 
faith when he said he had brought them all the things they 
had asked for! 
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Of course he couldn’t stay to deliver each package himself, 
ah, no. He had to keep stepping to make his rounds in all too 
short a time, but he had left everything all piled in neat rows 
for each cottage, and these were loaded onto the trucks and 
taken as fast as anything to their destinations. 


The first load went to Branson, where sleek-headed, shin- 
ing-faced, ‘“middle-sized” boys were waiting for its arrival. 


Then such shouts and laughter. “Oh, boy, this IS a coat!” 
“Oh, lookie, skates! Just what I wanted!”—‘“But see what I 
got! <A train, with engine and cars, and everything!” —And 
right away Bedlam was turned loose. Candy popped into red 
mouths; nuts were cracked, and mechanical toys began doing 
their stunts. Happiness reigned supreme. 


Next went Santa’s messengers to the other cottages. Mills, 
Baker, Robinson, Cattell, Moore, Tyler, Wilbur, and to the four 
summer cottages where the big boys live; and everywhere did 
they leave the same glorious happiness that loving hands and 
generous hearts had made possible. Pretty dresses, cuddly 
dolls—mouth-organs—bath-salts—checkers—beads and brace- 
lets—blocks—flinch—radios—victrolas—desks—ties — socks — 
hair ribbons and undies—and oh, so many, many more things 
came out of flying tissue paper, glistening ribbons and seals. 
Each child was careful to keep his own possessions apart but 
was never too busy to show them to an interested new-comer, 
or to stop to admire the gifts of another. And everywhere, 
the capable house-mothers and fathers, trying to be in all places 
and all things at one and the same time. 


How attractive all the cottages were, with their gay decora- 
tions of greens and crepe paper and Christmas trees; and how 
proud the children were of their work! 


In two or three of the cottages, where the children live 
who cannot take care of themselves, or are crippled, Santa’s 
messengers had a hard time to keep the tears from gathering 
and the ache in the heart from being exposed as the toys and 
presents were unwrapped and shown to the eager recipients, 
but they were happy—dear me, yes! And proudly let it be 
known that they wanted to share their goodies or entertain 
all with their new victrolas and records. 
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By ten o’clock on this Christmas morning, every child in 
the School had once again had his faith in Santa Claus reward- 
ed, and whether gifts had come from home or school or un- 
known friend, they knew that he was very real and that he had 
been glad that they were good. 

And so—in such a way is it given even unto these, who 
cannot grasp the true and sacred meaning of the Day, an un- 
derstanding of the spirit of love and kindness which has ruled 
the Christmas season ever since the little Christ Child was born 
in Bethlehem. 

Clarrett Sehon 


Book Reviews 


GOSNEY, E. S. AND POPENOE, PAUL. Sterilization for Human 
Betterment. New York, Macmillan Company, 1929. 202 pp. 


This publication of the Human Betterment Foundation pre- 
sents a summary of the results of six thousand sterilization 
operations in the state of California during the past twenty 
years. It is a simple and concise statement of the scientific 
aspects of the problem of eugenic sterilization as related to the 
feeble-minded and insane on the basis of the California exper- 
ience. The volume has a wider significance, however, in that it 
deals with numerous aspects of sterilization, not all of which 
are confined to the control of mental defect as such. On the 
contrary, it is an all-round semi-popular treatment of the en- 
tire subject. It reflects wide technical and administrative 
knowledge as well as careful deliberation with reference to the 
personal, social and eugenical aspects of asexualization. The 
various modes of sterilization, their effect on the mental and 
physical health of the patient, the relation to personal and pub- 
lic morality, biological implications, and numerous other topics 
are discussed. Numerous aspects of sterilization are also 
authoritatively presented regarding the medical, legal and even 
religious aspects of this important problem. 

The book is calmly and sanely presented and is confined 
to the relatively undebatable aspects of the problem. Appearing 
at a time when sterilization as a measure for the control of 
human betterment is receiving more thoughtful and less preju- 
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diced attention, this volume should exert a significant influence 
in both promoting and safeguarding this means of social con- 
trol of the mentally handicapped. 


Vineland, N. J. EpGarR A. DOLL 





FRANKEL, EMIL AND KIDNER, THOMAS B. The Care and Treat- 
ment of Nervous and Mental Patients in General Hospitals. 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Pub- 
lication 18, October, 1929. 31 pp. 


This pamphlet effectively calls attention in brief compass 
to a very important and constructive aspect of public health. 
It concisely presents the importance of the use of general hos- 
pitals in the care and treatment of nervous and mental patients. 
Attention is called to the importance of the mental hygiene 
clinic and the medical practitioner’s office in the early detection 
of persons predisposed to abnormal mental conditions and to 
the important role of the general hospital as contrasted with the 
state mental hospital in the preventive and ameliorative treat- 
ment of such patients. In many mental patients the period of 
onset is gradual and the condition can be recognized long before 
the need of hospitalization in the state mental hospital is neces- 
sary. The modern treatment of mental patients has empha- 
sized the importance of preventive and corrective medical treat- 
ment of a sort which is a natural part of the function of any 
general hospital. 

The pamphlet includes detailed suggestions for carrying 
out such a program with attention to architectural detail as 
well. 

The public is only gradually outgrowing the notion that 
mental patients are possessed of devils. This publication 
should go far toward emphasizing and promoting the point of 
view that the mental patient is not radically different from any 
other hospital patient when his condition and adequate methods 
of treatment are recognized. 


Vineland, N. J. EpGcarR A. DOLL 
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The Children’s Christmas Play 


December 30, 1929 


PROLOGUE 
Gentles, hearken to our play! 
Though the tale’s oft told, 
Still the story’s new to-day, 
As in days of old. 
Rich and poor ye have with you alway. 


“ROBIN HOOD” 
Cast of Characters 





















































Robin Hood Joe G. 
Marian Mabel H. 
Will Scarlet Walter S. 
Friar Tuck Edwin C. 
Little John Joe P. 
Alan-A-Dale The Merry Men: John N. 
Much Marvin P. 
Hob Charles L. 
The Goody who lives in the woods Laura B. 
— Her Grandchildren a - 
The Sheriff of Nottingham James W. 
The Bishop of Nottingham Victor B. 
The Butcher of Nottingham Sidney J. 
The Baker of Nottingham Charles G. 
King John of England Louis P. 
The Merchant of London Town Frank P. 
The Wife to the Sheriff Marion P. 





The Sheriff’s Men, Pages, Ladies of the Court, Carousal 
Dancers, Flower Girls, Morris Dancers, Children of Nottingham, 
Rabbits, Hunters and Fairies. 


(Eighty-eight children in the cast) 


Act. I. In Sherwood Forest. 
Act. II. Near Goody’s House - 
‘Scene I. <A Pantomime “Tim’s Dream.” 


Scene II. Robin Hood’s Escape. 
Act. III. In the Sheriff’s Castle. 


Trio 

Recitation 

Brass Quartet 
Charlie 





B THE ACTS 
“ Holy Night” 
“Poor Santa Claus” 
46, Tide” 
Marietta Victor 
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Miss Nellie, Laura and Anna 


Matilda B. 


Arranged by Mr. Kelly 
Walte 
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Educational Department 
Alice Morrison Nash 


Annual Report—Part II 


Kindergarten: 

Whenever we say the word “kindergarten” we think of very 
little children, too little to really go to school and yet big 
enough to learn a great deal if they may play under the kindly 
supervision of someone trained in dealing with just such little 
folk. A true kindergarten must really be a child’s garden. 
Here each one must have every opportunity to grow. The weeds 
and sticks and stones must be moved out of the way so that 
each human plant may have every opportunity and the sun- 
shine and fresh air of love and encouragment must be present 
every minute. 

There have been forty-two children attending kindergarten 
during the past year, graded into three groups: the beginners, 
the advanced group and those who are passing to the primary 
group. The latter class finds its outlet along manual lines and 
so really grows into a primary manual class. All of these chil- 
dren join in the game periods so that our “kindergarten circle” 
is a very lively, happy time. It tends to keep the interest in 
games the larger children can thoroughly understand and at the 
same time helps to train the smaller ones. 

It is such a comfort to have the big play room in Garrison 
Hall, with a floor space forty-one feet by fifty-seven feet and 
a circle more than seventeen feet in diameter, there is no 
kindergarten game within the understanding of the children that 
cannot be played easily. If you could stand at the door and 
look in you would find much to interest you. You would also 
understand why the mothers feel that here is the place where 
very little folk advance from “where everything has to be done 
for them” to “where they see something they want to do of 
their own accord.” They actually play into a new life. 

The advanced class is doing nice table work and block 
building. Indeed in these and in blackboard work they compare 
favorably with normal children. Ours are a little older, how- 
ever, for it takes two or three times as long for our children 
to learn. But the best time of all is the story period. Chil- 
dren are restless of course, but not if the story is as it should 
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be—full of interest and action, brief and within their compre- 
hension. 

The beginners play with their blocks, string their beads, 
take a nap, awake and play some more. It is not so easy to 
mark their progress but all the while they are gaining self- 
confidence and learning to play with others. Most of them have 
lacked companions. In a pleasant atmosphere they learn to do 
as they are told, to run and skip and jump, to sing and shout, 
and to be quiet. 

As we look over the whole year we may see some improve- 
ment and next year when they go into the advanced class we 
may realize what has been accomplished for these little wrig- 
glers. 


Two little stories: 

Harry, on his second day in school after looking 
solemnly at everything and hardly saying a word, 
looked up and remarked to the pupil helper, “Teacher, 
what a funny little nose you have.” Louisa laughed 
and later told it as a good joke on herself, but he had 
won her heart. 

Anna said, “Teacher, if you should find me crying 
in the street, would you rock me to sleep?” And that 
mournful question carried the child into the teacher’s 
heart. 


These children are to be envied, not pitied, for who can 
resist loving every one. 


Cottage Classes: 

These classes are for children who, for one reason or an- 
other are better cared for in the cottages than in the regular 
school classes. The period is short, the child has more free 
time and may proceed as slowly as he wishes or just rest of 
that seems best. 

The boys’ classes are held in a large, bright corner room 
at Cattell cottage. It has a real place in our training program. 
Here some twenty different, peculiar, difficult boys find an out- 
let and training, in making interesting things. The work 
seems almost fascinating to some of them. Some do work 
which outshines that produced by the brighter children. The 
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program is a very elastic, carefully graded, individual one, 
planned to meet the ability and interest of the child. 

Those in the highest group do many lines of net work 
with colored yarns and a variety of stitches. They make rugs, 
pillow tops, table covers and wall hangings. 

The middle group do outlining and simple cross-stitch col- 
oring on muslin for wall posters. 

The lowest group do block piling, bead stringing, paper 
cutting and simple puzzle assembling. 

The girls’ classes are held in a large, sunny room at Louden 
Cottage. Twenty have two hours class work each day. They 
are about the same mental level as the boys but are physically 
much older. These girls are taught to sew, to make simple 
garments for themselves and for others and to make and dress 
dolls. The beginners learn to pile blocks, string beads, to rec- 
ognize color and form. 

This year several new projects have been added. Bath 
mats have been made of waffle cloth, table runners of darned 
net, pretty pillow tops made from unbleached muslin decorated 
with wax crayons, and wall hangers made on net and cross- 
stitch with rayon yarn. 

Of course the big incentive in these classes, as in all others, 
is to be able to make something suitable for exhibition on An- 
nual Day. This year every child, but five, in these classes has 
had at least one piece to add to the exhibit. 


Below is a list of the things made: 


Italian hemstitched towels 2 Embroidered pillow top ...... 1 














Bath rug 1 Holder 1 
Stuffed animals .................... 3 Frog (dressed) 0.2.2. 1 
Dressed dolls 10 Darned net doily .................... 1 
Dolls’ garments .......................... 20 Darned net table runners... 2 
Embroidered bibs .................. 10 Library table runners ........ 2 
Lantern laundry bags ........... 18 Wall hangers 5 
Cross-stitch bag ................... 1 Large shopping bags ............. 2 
Aprons 22 Porch pillow covers ............. 10 
Purses 51 Bath mats—wafile cloth ..... 6 
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